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Tur Two Years’ AmenpMENT.—We are 
gratified to perceive that the Republican press 
_generally, outside of Massachusetts, regret the 
adoption of the two years’ amendment. Indeed, 
most of the Republican newspapers in that 
State, it is said, deplore the result. 


DEMOCRATIC STANDARD-BEARERS. 


The official organ of Mr. Buchanan pays a 
high tribute to “the Democratic standard-bear- 
ers,” but omits to designate a single individual 
to whom it is applicable. It seems to be a gen- 
eral puff of all who choose to regard themselves 
as “Democratic standard-bearers,” but is too 
vague to be very flattering except to very vain 
and self-appropriating men. We confess that 
we are utterly at a loss to understand to what 
class of “standard-bearers” the Constitution 
refers. It cannot be that the official organ is 
so catholic in spirit as to include Mr. Douglas 
in its category of patriot heroes ; yet Mr. Doug- 
las is the especial favorite of the Northern De- 
mocracy. Take away the Northern sympathi- 
zers with Mr. Douglas and his “ popular sover- 
eignty ” dogmas, and there will not be left 
corporal’s guard of the party. It cannot intend 
to include Gov. Wise, who denounces the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Buchanan as corrupt in 
practice and federal in principle. It cannot mean 
the “Democratic” candidate for Governor in 
Kentucky, who maintains the “ popular sover- 
eignty” heresy of Mr. Douglas. 

Who, then, can the Constitution refer to? 
To the slave traders of the Gulf States, or to 
the opponents of that traffic? To the friends 
or to the opponents of popular sovereignty? 
To the friends of intervention for Slavery in the 
Territories, or to the friends of non-intervention 
by Congress and the State Legislatures, or the 
believers in unfriendly legislation? If the offi- 
cial organ discards all except those whe sup- 
port the Administration to which it owes its 
existence, its compliments are more definite 
than might be inferred from the general terms 
used; and if it includes all who claim to be 
“Democrats,” the greater part of its eulogy 
will fall to the share of the bitter opponents of 
the President. 


MESSRS. DOUGLAS AND FORNEY. 


The Philadelphia Press, edited by Col. For- 
ney, speaks complainingly of the fact that the 
Washington States is called the organ of Mr. 
Douglas. In that paper of a recent date we find 
the following essay to exculpate Mr. Douglas 
from the imputation : 

“THe Dirrerence.—The Washington States, 
which is called by the Administration papers, 
for their own purposes, the organ of Judge 
Douglas, and which has taken some pains to 
do injustice to the States Rights Democracy of 
Pennsylvania, defines its position, as to the 
doctrine of non-intervention, as follows: ‘We 
have repudiated the doctrine of squatter sover- 
eignty. We have denied authority to the Ter- 
ritorial Governments to abolish or in any way 
impair the security of slave Te. On the 
contrary, we have maintained it to be the dut: 
of the local Legislatures to supply every re 

“wite guaranty for the peaceful ion 0 
property. ‘The non-intervention for which we 
contend is simply the abstioence of Congress 
from any action in respect to Slavery in the 
Territories. The policy we support, in pursu- 
ance of the principle of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, and in obedience to the injunction of the 
Cincinnati platform. We x af with Judge 
Douglas in his conception of Territorial power, 
and we have been at no pains to conceal our dis- 
sent. We agree with him only in the policy of 
Congressional non-intervention.” 


The Press thinks this definition of its posi- 
tion by the States conclusive that it cannot be 
the organ of Mr. Douglas. But the difference 
is very trifling, and it is just what ought to be 
expected from a Southern supporter of the IIli- 
nois Senator. It would be impracticable to 
maintain, in a Southern “ Democratic” news- 
paper, that the people of a Territory may ex- 
clude Slavery by “ unfriendly legislation ;” and 
Mr. Douglas himself, while insisting on this 
meagre sort of popular sovereignty, admits that 
it is inconsistent with the constitntional rights 
of the slaveholders, as expotinded by the Dred 
Scott decision. He fully endorses that decis- 
ion, whieh effectually nullifies the Anti-Slavery 
enactments of the Territorial Legislatures. So 
that his difference with the States is a mere 
pretence, set up in order to satisfy the conflict- 
ing prejudices of his Northern and Southern 
friends. 

As a proof that Mr. Douglas regards the dif- 
ference between his own position and that of 
the States as immaterial, we may cite the fact, 
heretofore noted, that he has sent abroad cir- 
cular letters urging his frinds to sustain that 
paper. When the acknowledged leader of a 
party, a Presidential aspirant of first-rate pre- 
tensions, makes such efforts, “solitary and 
alone,” to build up a newspaper at the seat of 
Government, it is the way of the world to style 
the paper thus founded his organ. Can the 
editor of the Press produce a circular letter 
from Judge Douglas, recommending his paper 
to the support of the public? We doubt it. 
Mr. Douglas would not now be willing to have 
the South think that he takes so much interest 
in the maintenance of a Northern journal such 
as the Press ; but he braves Northern opinion 
by giving his name and influence to the sup- 
port of the Washington States, a paper of ultra 
Southern views—a paper which insists that the 
Constitution carries Slavery into every foot of 
the public domain, and keeps it there in 
spite of the people who may inhabit it, and 

which declares that the South has a right to 
demand the repeal of the laws which prohibit 
the slave trade. 





Patry Demacocurism.—The Virginia poli- 
ticians of both parties are rapidly falling into 
the lowest rut of Southern demagogueism. 
Letcher, for the sake of success, has utterly 
abandoned his emancipation principles of a few 
years ago; and Goggin, who commenced the 
campaign with a show of decency and self-re- 
spect, is now out-Heroding the Herods of Black 
Democracy in his coarse vilification of Repub- 
licans. In his recent speech at Alexandria, a 
sketch of which we find in the Star of Monday, 
he says: 

“ Attacking in servere terms Mr. Letcher’s 
Political course as to his sympathizing with the 

Abolitionists, &c., said if these things were not 
80, why was it that the National Era, at Wash- 
ington, the vilest Abolition sheet that disgraces 
Southern soil, had said that it would rejoice 
over Mr. L.’s election.” (Applause.] 


It is untrue that the National Era said “ it 
would rejoice” over Mr. Letcher’s. election. 
What we said was, in substance, that we should 
have no reason to regret his election. We com- 
mend the above extract to the attention of that 
class of Republicans who look for the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Goggin and his friends in the elec- 


POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


The Washington Constitution of the 13th inst. 
has an article upon the Dred Scott decision, 
which is intended especially for Mr. Douglas, 
and which effectually exposes the false and un- 
tenable position he occupies in regard to the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty. That doctrine, 
as Genera] Cass laid it down in his Nicholson 
letter, and as it was preached and proclaimed 
from Maine to Texas during the Presidential 
campaign of 1848, had some vitality, at least. 
When again brought prominently before the 
pnblic in 1854, in connection with the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, it still retained 
its substantive form; but since the promulga- 
tion of the Dred Scott decision, it has been 
the merest humbug. The following extract 
from the Dred Scott decision meets point blank 
the theory of Mr. Douglas. The Court says: 

“The powers over person and property of 
which we speak are not only not granted to 
Congress, but are in express terms denied, and 
they are forbidden to exercise them. And this 
prohibition is not confined to the States, but 
the words are general, and extend to the whole 
territory over which the Constitution gives it 
power to legislate, including those portions of 
it remaining under Territorial Government, as 
well as that covered by States. It is a total 
absence of power everywhere within the do- 
minion of the United States, and places the 
citizens of a Territory, so far as those rights 
are concerned, on the same footing with citi- 
zens of the States, and guards them as firmly 
and plainly against any inroads which the 
General Government may attempt, under the 
lea of implied or incidental powers. And if 

ngress itself cannot do this—if it is beyond 
the powers conferred on the Federal Govern- 
ment—it will be admitted, we presume, that 
it could not authorize a Territorial Government 
to exercise them. It could confer no power on 
any local Government, established by its au- 
thority, to violate the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. * * * Now, as we have already 
said in an earlier part of this opinion, upon a 
different point, the right of property in a slave 
is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Con- 
stitution. The right to traffic in it, like an or- 
dinary articlé of merchandise and property, 
was guarantied to the citizens of the United 
States, in every State that might desire it, for 
twenty years. And the Government, in express 
terms, is pledged to protect it in all future time, 
if the slave escapes from his owner. This is 
done in plain words—too plain to be misun- 
derstood. And no word can be found in the 
Constitution which gives Congress a greater 
power over slave property, or which entitles 
property of that kind to less protection than 
property of any other description. The only 

wer confesred is the power coupled with the 
uty of guarding and protecting the owner in 
his rights. 

“ Upon these considerations, it is the opinion 
of the Court, that the act of Congress which 
prohibited a citizen from holding and owning 
property of this kind in the territory of the 

nited States north of the line therein men- 
tioned, is not warranted by the Constitution, 
and is therefore void; and that neither Dr 
Scott himself; nor any of his family, were made 
free by being carried into this territory, even if 
they had been carried there by the owner, with 
the intention of becoming a permanent resi- 
dent.” 
Senator Douglas admits the authority of 
this decision. Departing entirely from the old 
Republican States Rights theory of Jefferson, 
John] Taylor of Caroline, Nathaniel Macon, 
and William B. Giles, the Senator from Illinois 
adopts the position of the Federalists, that the 
Supreme Judiciary is the final arbiter of con- 
stitutional questions. 
With such an admission, he cannot maintain 
the right of the people to exclude Slavery from 
Territories in any legitimate way; and his sug- 
gestion that Slavery may be kept out by un- 
friendly legislation, in the face of a constitu- 
tional guaranty, may well be charged by the 


rebellion against the constituted authorities. 
The Republican States which have passed 
laws repudiating the fugitive slave act, have 
done so on the high States Rights ground that 
the act is unconstitutional. They have given 
an example of “unfriendly legislation” for the 
nullification or evasion of a Congressional en- 
actment, but they have done so conscientiously, 
and in good faith, as the friends of the Constitu- 
tion. They have followed literally the advice 
of Jefferson and Calhoun for setting aside an 
odious and unconstitutional act of Congress, in 
order to preserve intact the national charter of 
liberty. But Mr. Douglas and his disciples ad- 
mit the Federalist theory that the Supreme 
Court alone has the right to interpret the Con- 
stitution, and that its interpretation is binding 
upon the co-ordinate departments of the Govern- 
ment—that is to say, the President and Con- 
gress—upon the States, and upon the people. 
The Court, as we have shown above, has de- 
cided explicitly that neither Congress nor the 
Territorial Legislatures have any right to ex- 
clude Slavery. Yet, in the face of this decision, 
the Senator from Illinois tells his constituents 
that the people of a Territory, to use his own 
language embraced in the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
are “left perfectly free to form their own insti- 
tutions in their own way,” and to exclude Sla- 
very, if they think proper, by “unfriendly legis- 
ion.” 

A grosser inconsistency cannot be imagined. 
His position compels him, as the Representa- 
tive of a free State, and ambitious of future 
honors at the hands of the people, to hold on to 
a theory of “popular sovereignty ” which had 
some vitality when it was formed; but his so- 
licitude to preserve the good opinion of the 
South has at the same time constrained him to 
admit the validity of a Supreme Court decision 
which utterly extinguishes his theory of popular 
rights. The result is, that on Mr. Douglas's 
theory one party or the other must be cheated. 
His platform is a cheat and a snare to the 
North or to the South; and supposing him in- 
vested with Executive power, he would be com- 
pelled either to extinguish “ popular sovereign- 
ty” by a rigid enforcement of the Dred Scott 
principle, or cheat the South by encouraging or 
winking at its infraction by the popular sover- 
eigns. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The American Medical Association held its 
annual meeting this year at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on the first Tuesday of May. There were 
more than three hundred delegates present, 
from nearly every State in the Union, and the 
meeting seems to have been in every respect 
harmonious and successful. The annual ad. 
dress was delivered by the retiring President, 
Dr. Lindsly, of Washington, of which the Louis- 
ville papers speak in highly flattering terms. 
One paper says: 

“The address of the President was listened 
to with marked attention. It was an able, elo- 
quent, and graceful tribute to the merits of the 
profession, with an instructive and interesting 


account of professional improvement and dis- 
coveries of the last fifty years.” 


It was referred to the Committee on Publica: 
tion, to be printed. 

The delegates were entertained by the med- 
ical profession and the citizens of Louisville 
with unbounded hospitality during the whole 
period of their visit, the festivities being closed 
by a grand ball, which was graced by the pres- 
ence of beautiful women and distinguished 








the State of Kentucky. 











men, not only from the city, but every part of 


After a session of three days, the Convention 
adjourned, to meet in New Haven, June, 1860. 


=—— 
STILL LATER NEWS FROM EUROPE. 


We give in our news columns a telegraphic 
summary:of the European news, which was 
brought by the Weser. The reported battle 
between the Austrian and Sardinian forces 
turns out to be untrue. The Austrians were 
permitted to cross the Ticino, without obstruc- 
tion. This fact, however, is unimportant in 
itself, as Austria has declared war against Sar- 
dinia, and France against Austria. The Arago 
arrived at St. John’s N. F., Monday, with dates 
from Liverpool of the 4th instant, and the Nova 
Scotia at Quebec with the same dates. By 
these arrivals we gather the above conclusive 
evidence of the commencement of war. Na- 
poleon III, in his war manifesto, addressed to 
the Corps Legislatif, says : 

“ Her national allies have always been those 
who desire the amelioration of the human race, 


and when she draws the sword, it is not to gov- 
ern, but to free. 

“ The object, then, of this war, is to restore 
Italy to herself, not to impose upon her a change 
of masters; and we shall then have upon our 
frontiers a friendly people, who will owe to us 
their independence. 

“Wedo not enter Italy to foment disorder, 
or disturb the peace of our Holy Father, whom 
we replaced upon his throne, but to remove 
from him this foreign pressure, which burdens 
the whole peninsula. To help to establish or- 
der there, based upon lawful and satisfied in- 
terests. 

“ We enter this classic ground, rendered il- 
lustrious by so many victories, to seek the foot- 
steps of our fathers. God grant we may be 
worthy of them!” 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


The American Tract Society met in New 
York, Wednesday, May 11. Its proceedings, 
as detailed in the New York daily journals, re- 
semble the drunken orgies of a Tammany 
meeting, rather than the deliberations of a re- 
ligious association. The Society by its action 
prostrated itself before the slave power with 
circumstances of moral degradation far eclips- 
ing anything in its previous career. Hitherto 
it has refused to publish tracts condemning 
Slavery and its abuses, but at its late meeting 
it went a step lower by repeatedly voting down 
resolutions condemnatory of the effort now 
making to revive the African slave trade. 

After repeated efforts, in which he was storm- 
ed and hissed into silence, the Rev. Dr. Patton 
was permitted to read the following resolution : 
“Whereas the African slave trade is contra- 
ry to the first principles of the Gospel and hu- 
manity, is condemned by all evangelical Chris- 
tians, and is repudiated by all Christian, civil- 
ized, and enlightened nations; and whereas 
there are indications that this trade, with all its 
crimes and horrors, already is, or is about to be, 
oe a by adventurers from this country ; 





moral sense, enlightened by the Gospel: there- 


a 


? 
“ Resolved, That the Publishing Committee 
be directed to issue during the present year a 
tract or tracts calculated to arouse and concen- 
trate the religious sentiment of evangelical 
Christians against the slave trade, and to set 
forth its siakedeans before the nation.” 
The resolution was voted down by an im- 
mense majority. 
The Rev. Mr. Wolcott, after some difficulty, 
and amid the jeers and insults of the pious mob, 
read the following resolution : 


“ Resolved, That the publication during the 
present year of any well-written pamphlet or 
tract which may be offered to the Publishing 
Committee, calculated to arouse and cencen- 
trate the religious sentiment of all Christian 
men against the slave trade, and set forth its 
great wickedness before the nation, will meet 
with the warm approbation of this Society.” 

“Mr. Wolcott. Mr. President, not forty years 
have passed since the great orator of New Eng- 


fT thie friends of the institution as tending to incite to land, whose voice is now hushed in the grave— 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, said 
he was sorry to interrupt so much eloquence, 
but he thought it out of order to discuss the 
merits of another resolution. 

“Mr. Wolcott. I am only offering some sug- 
gestions. [‘ Question,’ ‘question.’ ‘Sit down,’ 
* Sit down,’ hisses and cries. } 

“The President said that if the gentleman 
was allowed to go on, some other gentleman 
might offer another resolution, simply to take 
up time. 

“Mr. Wolcott attempted to explain, but was 
hooted down and silenced. 

“The motion to postpone Dr. McGee’s mo- 
tion was then put, and decided in the negative 
bya very large vote, followed by great applause, 
with a few hisses. 

“Mr. Wolcott attempted again to make him- 
self heard, but was silenced by cries of ‘ Down,’ 
‘Down!’ and hisses. 

“The motion to proceed to the election of 
officers was carried, a few scattering ‘Noes’ 
being received with laughter. 

“On motion of Dr. Chickering, of Portland, 
the Society took a recess, in erder to proceed 
to the election of officers. ’ 
“The officers of the preceding year (with the 
addition of William C. Alexander, of New Jer- 
sey, as Vice President, and Christopher B. 
Gaston, of Charleston, as Director) were re- 
elected by a vote of 331 to 23.” 

The above is a fair specimen of the day’s 
proceedings, which we have no room to give in 
full. 

After the recess, Mr. John Jay offered the 
following resolution : 

“‘ Whereas it was unanimously and solemn- 
ly adjudged by this Society in 1857, after long 
and careful dditeentina, and in accordance 
with the unanimous report of the committee 
of fifteen, that those moral duties which grew 
out of the existence of Slavery, as well as those 
moral evils and vices which it is known to pro- 
mote, and are condemned in Scripture, and so 
much deplored by evangelical Christians, un- 
doubtedly do fall within the province of this 
Society, and so ought to be discussed in a fra- 
ternal and Christian spirit; and whereas, at 
the meeting of the Society in 1858, the omis- 
sion of the said Publishing Committee to per- 
form the said duty during the year then past 
was reported, with a special apology for the 
said omission at the said time, and the said re- 
port was accepted; and whereas no sufficient 
reasons are apparent to justify the Society in 
a prolonged neglect to perform the said duty, 
while there were weighty reasons why the same 
should be promptly and faithfully fulfilled : 
therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Publishing Committee 
be instructed to publish, during the comin 
year, one or more tracts on the moral evils am | 
vices which Slavery is known to promote, and 
which are so much deplored by evangelical 
Christians. 

“ The Rev. Daniel Lord said he opposed this 
resolution, not in a spirit of unfriendliness, but 
from the views he entertained about these char- 
itable institutions. This Tract Society was a 
charitable foundation. It is unlike those in- 
stitutions or combinations of men who can 
make their own constitutions, manage their 
own property, and do what they please with it. 
“This property, then, is to be administered 
in a certain way, expressed in the agreement 
made at the time the gifts were made. There 
are two classes to manage this fund, the bert® 
ficiaries and the managers. The beneficiaries 
are the ignorant, the vicious, and degraded, 
whom I represent by ‘circulation.’ I pass by 
the question as to the uniformity of doctrine, or 
the principles which they are to inculcate. Let 
the object of the Society be the circulation of 
tracts; there is nothing else; it is not to de- 
clare principles; it is not to declare subtle 
—— of policy ; it is not to declare wheth- 
er we like Slavery or dislike it—it is to circu- 
late tracts. That is so plain, that no man who 
can read but can see that that is the whole ob- 
ject of the Society—it is to circulate. It is idle 
to talk about circulating tracts upon slave trade 
in slave countries, when we have positive 
ae that such circulation will not be 
permi' Such things not only cannot be 
cireulated, but they obstruct the usefulness of 
the Society. It would be a gross abuse of the 
property of the Society, to print a tract in an 
unknown tongue, so that no one could read it. 





i ¢ That is practically the case when you attempt 
tion of a President. The Republican thus notices the | to circ’ tennts among those wae will ant 
oid PP ig: sis success of the two years’ amendment scheme | receive them. There are two classes of func- 
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whereas the only barrier to this trade is the |" 


struct these officers any more. than the people 

have a right to instruct the judges after they 

are elected. Then the function of the officers 

elected is to carry into effeet the objects of the 

Society. He did not think any man could dele- 

= any [eerer he possesses, to any agent to use 
y proxy. 

After some further remarks in the same vein, 
Mr. Lord concluded by moving to lay Mr. Jay’s 
resolution on the table. 

“The Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson. Does the 
gentleman mean to cut off all debate ? 

“Mr. Lord. In this popular meeting, I do. 
You can get enough of it in the Independent 
every day. [Great laughter.] 

“Mr, Jay. I claim the right to speak! Cri 
of ‘ Question,’ ‘question,’ hisses; completely 
drowning Mf. Jay’s voice.] 

“The motion of Mr. Lord was then put, and 
carried amid the utmost confusion, cries of 
‘Order,’ ‘gag-law,’ ‘ gag-law,’ whistlings and 
hisses. “ay 

“Mr. Thompson. I move we adjourn, sir, 
[Cheers and hisses. 

“Mr. Benedict. [| appeal from the decision, 
that the motion was carried. [Laughter and 
hisses. ] 

“R. W. Clarke. I appeal that it cuts off all 
discussion. [Cries of ‘Order,’ ‘order,’ ‘sit 
down,’ ‘sit down,’ mingled with hisses and 
cheers. | ; 

“The President undertook to quell the con} 
fusion, but failed utterly to do so. 

“Mr. Benedict. Idon’t believe the motion wai 
carried. [ Hisses. | 

“The President. Does the gentleman appeal 
from the decision of the Chair ? 

“Mr. Benedict. I don’t believe it was the han; 
est vote of the Society. [‘ Sit down, sit i 
‘Adjourn,’ ‘Let’s adjourn!’ mingled with 
hisses and laughter.] 3 

“A Voice. Is this a meeting of the Society 

“The President. It is. 

“Mr. Wolcott. If this is a meeting of the So- 
ciety, I have a motion to put. [Cries of ‘ Ques- 
tion! question!’ till Mr. Wolcott was obliged 
to sit down.” | 


After some further wrangling and confusion 
the Rev. Mr. Wolcott was permited to read Dr. 
Patton’s preamble and resolution, together with 
his own, as a new proposition. These will be 
found above. Mr. Wolcott made a few remarks, 
and was followed by the Rev. R. W. Clarke, in 
favor of the adoption of the resolution, Hiram 
Ketchum, a New York lawyer, opposed the 
resolution. He admitted that Slavery has evils 
connected with it, but thought it would not do 
to rebuke them, lest offence should be given to 
our slaveholding brethren. He moved today 
the resolution on the table, which was carried 
by a large majority. 

The Rev. Dr. Spring, one of the ProSlavery 
majority, seemed alarmed at this repeated refu- 
sal of the Society to condemn slave-trading pi- 
racy, and offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted, after an earnest appeal from that 
gentleman: 

“ Resolved, That this Society, in laying the 
preceding resolution on the table, have not 
come to this conclusion from any hesitation in 
relation to the sin of the African slave trade, or 
the great wickedness of reviving this iniquitous 
traffic in any form.” 

Notwithstanding the adoption of this dis- 
claimer, it was evident that the mob present 
would have voted it down by acclamation, if 
Mr. Spring, Mr. Lord, and their associates, had 
not been moved by some remaining sense of 
deference to the opinions of the North, to urge 
its adoption. 

Those who have given attention to this snbject 
understand how it happens that the American 
Tract Society has fallen into its present dis- 
graceful attitude before the country, But as 
the public at large is apt to lose sight of such 
matters in the whirl of political excitement and 
business engagements, we will briefly state the 
circumstances. 

The Tract Society is composed of many thou- 
sands of individuals, scattered over the Union, 
but chiefly to be found in the free ame Ht 
originated in the purest motives of Christian 
benevolence, and is still upheld by the free of- 
ferings of Christian hearts. Its meetings are 
annual, and every question of business and 
principle of action is decided at these meetings 
by the members actually present. This consti- 
tutional regulation has the effect of throwing 
the whole control of this immense organization 
into the hands of the comparatively few mem- 
bers who happen to reside in the city of New 
York. At the last session of the New York 
Legislature, an effort was made to anthorize 
the appointment of proxies by the distant mem- 
bers of the Society, who find it inconvenient to 
attend the annual meetings, but the directors 
and the members located in New York, who 
are interested in keeping up the present state 
of things, managed to defeat the measure. The 
result is, that the Board of Directors and Man- 
agers continue to drum up a crowd of their 
partisans from the purlieus of New York, and to 
carry every question by brute force, in utter 
disregard of the will of the great majority of 
the members. ' 
This Society, which was organized “To dif 
fuse a knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour of sinners, and to promote the in- 
terests of vital godliness and sound morality, 
by the circulation of religious tracts, calculated 
to receive the approbation of all evangelical 
Christians,” now stands before the world in the 
degraded position of withholding its censures 
not merely from Slavery as an institution, but 
from its grossest evils, such as buying and sell- 
ing men for gain. Even that which our laws 
denounce and punish with death as piracy, the 
managers of the Tract Society dare not con- 
demn, lest it may offend the Legrees and La- 
mars ofthe South. No epithet of denunciation 
could be more severe than the simple recital of 
facts. 


TRACT SOCIETY TWO YEARS AGO. 


At the Anniversary of the American Tract 
Society, held in New York on the 13th May, 
1857, a report was made by an investigating 
committee appointed a year previo 

the Slavery question, in its relations e 
Tract Society. The committee reported the 
following resolutions, which were passed unani 
mously : xi 
“1, Resolved, That the American Tract So- 
ciety was established for a definite purpose 
namely: ‘To diffuse a knowledge of oat Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of sinners, and to 
promote the interests of vital godliness and 
sound morality, by the circulation of religious 
tracts, calculated to receive the approbation of 
all evangelical Christians.’ 

“2. Resolved, That this Society cannot, there- 
fore, — ia allow itself to be maile a 
special organ of any one system of religious or 
ial reform, abr Suppiemeed, Peace, An- 
ti-Popery, Anti-Slavery, &c.; while, within its 
proper sphere, its influence should sustain the 
cause of truth and righteousness in all ‘their 
departments. 

“3. Resolved, That in endeavoring to ac- 
complish its high and holy mission, the Soaiet 
should deal even-handedly, and bear impartial 
testimony against all forms of fundamental doc- 
trinal error and practical immorality, prerail- 
ing in any and every part of our country. 

‘4. Resolved, That, in the judgment of your 
committee, the political aspects of Slavery lie 
entirely without the proper sphere of this So- 
ciety, and cannot be discussed in its publica- 
tions; but that those moral duties which grow 
out of the existence of Slavery, as well as 
moral evils and vices which it is known to 
mote, and which are condemned inthe Sérip- 
tures, and so much deplored by e cal 
Christians, undoubtedly do fall within the piov- 
ince of this Society, and can and eught tobe 
discussed in a fraternal and Christian spirit., 

“5, Resolved, That whatever consideratijns 
in the past may have seemed to recommend,to 
the Publishing Committee the course pursu 
in its revision of certain works, yet, in:the fu- 
ture publication of books and tracts, no altera- 
tion or omission of the sentiments of any ju- 
thor shall be made; but works not 
the design of the Society in their original fom, 











a 


r by a@regular, impartial abridgment, should 
be wholly emitted. 7 ay 

These resolutions, adopted by the Society 
unanimously, were utterly disregarded by the 
Publishing Committee, who continued to eschew 
‘carefully every expression of Anti-Slavery sen- 
| timent. It will be seen, elsewhere in these col- 
umns, that the Society have entirely receded 
from the spirit of these resolutions, by refusing 
to instruct the Publishing Committee to circu- 
late any tract condemning the African slave 
trade. The pretence formerly set up, that the 
Society refrained from Anti-Slavery publica- 
tions, because the subject belongs to the depart- 
ment of politics, is no longer tenable after 
abandoning the above resolutions. It was never 
urged with sincerity, as is apparent from the 
fact that the Society has not scrupled to urge 
political action against intemperance. In a 
tract upon temperance, they said: 

“Let all who regard the virtue, the honor, 
and the patriotism of the country, withhold 
their suffrages from those candidates who offer 
ardent spirits as a bribe to secure their eleva- 
tion to office.” 

The dishonesty of the Publishing Committee 
is made conspicuous in the following specimen 
of garbling. In “Gurney’s Essay on the Ha- 
bitual Exercise of Love to God,” the following 
passage occurs : 

“Tf this love had always prevailed among 
professing Christians, where would have been 
the African slave trade —where the odious 
system which permits to man a property in his 
fellow man!” &c. 

This the American Tract Society garbled, 

mutilated, and published in this shape: 
. “Tf this love had always prevailed among 
professing Christians, where would have been 
the tortures of inquisition—where every system 
of oppression and wrong, by which he who has 
the power revels in luxury and ease, at the ex- 
pense of his fellow-men ?” 


Unless the Tract Society be reformed in its 
management, it is easy to foresee that its base 
truckling to Slavery will at length destroy its 
hold upon the public heart, and that it will lose 
the means of doing evil, as it has now lost the 
power of doing good. It is in danger of de- 
generating into a convenient machine for levy- 
ing contributions upon the public, to be spent 
in such a way as to secure the salaries of its 
corps of officials. 


THE REVIEW. 


Lectures on Met physics and Logic. By Sir Wiliam 
Hami ton, Bironet. Edited by the Rev. Henry L 
Mansel, B. D., Oxford, and John Veiich, M. A., kdin- 
burgh. In two volumes. Vol. I. Metaphysics. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 


This first volume, a large octavo of more 
than seven hundred pages, complete in itself, 
contains forty-six lectures on Metaphysics, to- 
gether with an appendix consisting of several 
fragmentary but exceedingly valuable disserta- 
tions. A second volume will embrace his lec- 
tures on Logic. 





in July, 1836, and these lectures were prepared 
in the interval between his appointment and 
the commencement of the College session in 
November of the same year, and as he deliver- 
ed-them. It was a vast intellectual labor, but 
he brought to it the training and accumulated 
materials of long years of close thinking. The 
editors might have spared apology for their al- 
leged incompleteness. As the distinguished 
author was in the habit of repeating the lec- 
tures from year to year for twenty years till 
1856, he was not the man to suffer anything 
crude or imperfect to escape his revision. 


thing new, as it respects fundamental facts and 
principles. Mind, its states and its laws, are 


) Versity ttrthe mretterinwhictrthey are treated — 
in exposition, method, analysis, style, illustra- 
tion, argument. In these respects generally, 
and in comprehensive and varied scholarship, 
pertaining to the history of metaphysics, Sir 
William Hamilton is in advance of Scotch and 
English metaphysicians. 

Weare glad that so grand a treatise has been 
given to the American public. Metaphysical 
investigation unfortunately receives too little 
attention from our young men; and yet there 
is nothing so well adapted to give vigor and 
subtilty to the mind, and train it to habits of 


detect and expose sophistry, and avoid the 
fallacies of language; to give precision and 
closeness to its argumentation—in a word, to 
make the very best use of whatever power and 
materials it possesses. 

It may seem presumptuous, but we must 
venture to express the opinion that even mathe- 
matics are inferior, viewed as a system of men- 
tal Gymnastics, to metaphysics. 

Let every young man who would train him- 
self to lofty intellectual life and action, study 
these lectures Sir William Hamilton. 


A Memoir of Captain W. Thornton Bat>, R.N., by the 
Rev. John Ballic. Gour and Caius Coll. Cambridge. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Ballantyne, 
Washington, D.C. 

The memoir of Havelock, Hammond, Fican, 
and Sir Edward Parry, have abundantly proved 
that the highest style of manliness and _practi- 
cal efficiency is by no means inconsistent with 
the most fervent and decided religious principle 
and feeling. This memoir of Captain Bate en- 
forces the same great truth, and is a fit com- 
panion of the biographies of these illustrious 
men. It is a rapid and animated sketch of the 
active life and early death of an honest, earnest, 
capable, and faithful Christian sailor. The au- 
thor appears to aim at producing a biography 
which shall convey a just conception of the 
character he portrays, by the life itself, as it 
passes before the reader’s mind, rather than by 
an elaborate analysis of its elements, as reveal- 
ed to his own closer investigation. He allows 
the subject of his memoir to reveal himself by 
his own words and deeds. In carrying out 
this plan, and in the effort to avoid tediousness 
of detail, and secure animation of narrative, 
there is sometimes a jerky style of transition 
from things secular to sacred, which is not 
agreeable. The constant recurrence of inex- 
pressive and commonplace religious verse, in 
which there is the form of poetry, without the 
power, is a decided blemish to the narrative 
which it was evidently intended to adorn. Yet, 
nothwithstanding these drawbacks, the picture 
which this work presents of a heavenly and ear- 
nest Christian, cheerfal, sustained, and signally 
efficient, in the midst of the most arduous du- 
ties and the most vexatious and mortifying in- 
justice, is ome which cannot be read without 
imparting a tone of vigor and manly fortitude 
to the soul. It is a life which well deserved to 
be commemorated, as an illustration of the 
truth, that a living Christianity is the mother 
of whatsoever things are lovely and of good 
report, and to stand by the side of those of 
Hedley Fican and Gen. Havelock, as a “ pillar 
of witness” to the power and excellence of the 
Gospel. This simple Doric shaft is no less ex- 
pressive of this great truth, than the more grace- 
ful and elaborate Corinthian columns with 
which it is associated. 

A brave English boy—a reckless, generous 
“ middy ”—a converted sailor, with all the en- 
ergy: and daring, and none of the arrogance 
which mark these modern vikings—a laborious 
hydrographic officer, employed in wretched 
vessels, and with unjust omission of promotion, 
for services most faithful and repulsive—a com- 
mander of a fort during the recent war with 
China, and at length a victim of that war in 
the attack on Canton—these are the outlines of 
his career. It is one which will send a salutary 





Sir William Hamilton was elected to the | 
Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh | 


In metaphysics, we can hardly expect any- | 


essentially the same in all ages, but there is di- | 


exactitude and carefulness, to enable it to | 


| Now, this is horrible. 








and strengthening glow to any heart that has 
resolved to live for God and duty, and which 
will be particularly useful to the young man 
who feels at the same time his responsibilities 
and his perils in active life; for he will here 
see that the latter lose their power, and cease 
to be just in proportion to the simple loyalty 
with which the former are acknowledged and 
performed. 


Poems by Owen Meredith. The Wanderer and Clyte m= 
nestra. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. fon sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Wasuingion. D C. 





The first impression produced by this volume 
is, that Mr, Owen Meredith is in love, and as 
you go on the impression deepens till you are 
convinced that he must have been very much 
in love. Now, love is a fine thing. It makes 
crooked places straight, and rough places plain, 
and bitter things sweet, and is “no end” de- 
lightful. But Mr. Owen Meredith and poets in 
general should remember, that though honey 
is so pure and ambrosial that a Queen may 
rejoice to sit 

* In the kitchen, 


Eating bread and honey ”— 
( Vide Mother Goose)— 


“Lrene, siting 

Love in her chamber, on her snowy bed, 
With listless fingers, lingering!y unknitting 

Her silken boddice ; 

Hiding in warm hair, half way to her knee, 
Her pear!-pale shoulder, leaning on one a-m, 
Athwart the darkness, odorous and warm, 

‘To watch the low, full moon set, pensively "— 





and, with bended head, 


is worthy of Spenser. Indeed, much of his 
poetry, without any suspicion of plagiarism, is 
strongly suggestive of other hands—'lennyson, 
and Poe, and especially Robert Browning. With 
all his command of the softness, and luxury, 


and rhythm of our language, he is not ignorant | 


of its terse, Saxon strength, and he wields it 
often with a lusty vigor. 
is simple, reverent, and grand. 


“ The “ Requiescat” 
A part of the 
“ Epilogue ” 
with a kind of tearful tenderness. But the 
book contains too many beauties to be pointed 


out; and if the author fulfils his early prom- | 


ise, he will bring no discredit to the name he 

bears. 

The Precious Stones of the Heavenly Foundations, with 
illus:‘rative Selectious in P.ose and Verse. By Augusta 
Browne Garret, author of Musical Selecuons in Prose 
and Verse, &c. New York : Sheldon & Co. Washing- 
toa: Ballantyne & Co. 





yet a meal made up exclusively of honey would 
be “loathsome in its own deliciousness.” In 


tinge and influence all; but a hundred and 
fifty pages of short poems all serving up the 
tender passion is too much for ordinary diges- 
tion. Our weak hearts need to have it as weak 
brains need wine, diluted. 

The objects of this hundred-handed Love— 
the numerous Irenes, Eves, Mignonnes, with a 
general leaning towards Cordelias—seem, not: 
withstanding his own assertion, that 


‘In the world there are women enough, maids or 
mothers ; 

Yet, in multiplied millions, I never should find 

The symbol of aught in her face, or her mind, 

She has nothing in common with others ”»— 


an assertion which Tennyson has made more 
succinctly : 

“ There is none like her—none ”-—to possess 
what Lord Kaimes suggests to be the basis of 
beauty, viz: uniformity amid variety. We 
think Mr. Meredith is much nearer the mark, 
when he says to one of them, 

** Your face is no uncommon face ; 
Like it, Ihave seen many a one, 
And may again, before my race 

Of care be wholly run.” 
We are drenched with a shower of “snowy 
throats,” and “ milk-white arms,” and “ warm 
necks,” and “warm, soft hair,” and “ warm 
bright hair,” and “warm brown hair;” and 
we leave the curious in statistics to ascertain 
for themselves how many of the young ladies 
have “golden hair,” and “gold hair,” and 
“curls of gold,” and “ snakes of gold!” We 
would suggest to Mr. Meredith the advice of 
the little boy, who counselled his father to say 
grace over the pork-barrel, and thereby save 
the time consumed in daily retail thanksgiving. 
Mr. Meredith might save much time and paper, 
-” Deal- 
ing so largely in love, the author, of course, 
cannot dispense with kisses, and though his 
_ kisses have not the wonderful power of suc- 
, tion which characterizes Tennyson’s, 

“ Who———drew 

With 0: e long kiss, my whole soul through 

My lps, as sunlight drinketh dew "— 
| or the buoyancy of Alexander Smith’s, who un- 
der their influence, 





by saying “for physique, see page 





j “ Seemed to walk on thrones ”— 

| they yet serve very well as pegs. 

| “Phat first, fast, indivicual kiss, 
| Whereon two lives on glowing lips 
| Hung claspt” 

We are sorry to say that Mr. Meredith’s man- 
| ifold wooings seem not to have met the suc- 
| cess which his enthusiasm deserves, but, on the 

contrary, an amount of Gisappoinynent, decep- 
| tion, and death, unparalleled in the experience | 
ofany oue life. This is a misfortune for us all, as | 
he informs us— 
*T too, perchance, if kindly tended, 
Had roused the napping generation 
With something novel, strange, and splendid, 
Deserving admiration : ” 
| We suppose the generation must reconcile 
| . . . 
| itself to “a little more sleep, a little more slum- 
| ber,” but, after such a series of repulses, it is | 





| 
| 


| no wonder that the poet waxes desperate, and | 
} 


| darkly hints— 
You'll promise me, my mother 

Shall never miss her son, 
If anything should happen 

Before the night is done.” 
If a man declares out 
right that he intends to hang, stab, or shoot | 
himself, you can soothe your anxiety by re- | 
moving everything fibrous, sharp-edged, and | 
projectile, from his reach; but this vague inti- 
mation of impending catastrophe—this terrible 
something that threatens to happen, fires up 
the imagination to a white heat of fearful ex- 
pectation, with no definite conjecture by which 
to cool it off. We are, however, a little pro- | 
voked to find that, after all, nothing in particu- 
lar did happen, fora few pages on we learn that | 
he still lives— 


“ And, well, [ have not blown out my brains; 
You see [can laugh. That is all.” 


All? Yes, but that is a great deal. A man 
may smile, and smile, and yet be villain and | 
coward enough to drown himself; but we defy a 
man who can compass a laugh to accomplish | 
any such folly. But Mr. Meredith finally | 
“makes a clean breast of it,” and gives us a 
key to the whole. 


—‘The whole of my story to you 
Was but a deception, a silly romance ; 

From the first to the last word, no word of it true; 
And my name’s Owen Meredith, not Rosencrantz. 





“T never have sold to the Devil my soul; 

And but small is the price he would give me, I know ; 
1 live much as other folks live, on the whole ; 

And the worst thing in me’s my digestion—heigh-ho ! ” 


There! we thought so! 
“When, like torn books, sad days weigh down each 
other,” 
It is always safe to ask, “ What did you take 
at dinner?” Mr. Meredith applies this only to 
one story. We take the liberty to extend it to | 
several. | 
We regret that our poet is not always content | 
with simple asseverations, but thinks it neces- | 
sary to fortify his repeated statements by swear- 
ing—in a mild way to be sure. Perbaps this 
is not to be wondered at, however, in a man 
who talks so familiarly of 


*“ When I waz last in the nethermost hell, 
Oa a rock ’mid the sulphurous surges ”— 





as if the Devil were on his regular visiting list— 
though he tells us elsewhere, that 
“The Devil is dead. He died resigned, 
Though somewhat oppress’d by cares ; 
But his wife, my friends, is a woman of mind, 
And looks afier her lord’s affairs.” 

There is an old proverb, that the person in 
question is not so black as he is painted. Mr. 
Meredith, in his desire to say a kind word, goes 
beyond that, and declares that 

“The new Queen is young, and pretty, and chic, 
There are women, I think, that are worse.” 

Indigestion again. 

Well, all this only shows that any dolt may 
laugh at what only a poet can write. And Mr. 
Meredith is undoubtedly a poet, and strikes his 
lute-strings with no uncertain hand. He loves 
to dwell with his own Daylight 

“ Sea deep o’ the other shore of the world, 
And wind himself in the pink-mouth’d shells ; 
Or, with his dusky, sun-ey’d priest, 

Walk in the gardens of the gorgeous East ; 
Or hide in Iudiaa hills; or sail where 

Fioats, curiously curied, 
Leagues out of sight and scent of spicy trees, 
The cream. whiie nautilus on sapphrine seas.” 

Many of his poems are rich, ripe, and full, 
swelling with a luscious beauty. The pic- 





a novel, love comes in as it does in life, to | 


This volume was composed in the midst of 


afflictions. It is the yearning out-look of sorrow | 
| into the home of joy. 


It is an effort to gather 
present comfort from a contemplation of “the 
glory to be revealed.” That the reflection of 
such a mind sheuld find expression in figurative 
forms and in symbolical representations, is iu 
precise accordance with the mode in which 
grief usually thinks itself into peace. It loves 
to stray and linger in the unfrequented portion 
of scriptural history, there to gather honey from 
the lonely rock, and to quaff springs hidden 
from the common view. 

This tendency of the pious mind, however, is 
one which sometimes leads to fanciful interpre. 
tations. When it employs itself in unfolding the 
types and symbols of Scripture, whose interpreta 
tion is intimated, although not developed, by the 
same authority, it is then on safe ground, and 
can give itself free play, without being led into 
ingeuuities where emotion becomes lost in 
imagination. But when it takes up obscure 
portions of the word of God, and attempts to run 
out minute parallels between spiritual things 
and scriptural incidents, or details of the Mo 
saic institutions, and of the Apocalyptic vision, 
it is apt to become cold in precise proportion as it 
is in ingenious, and unedifying in the same de 
gree that it is successful it its effort. 

In the work before us, the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Precious Stones of the Heavenly 
Foundation, and their appropriation to certain 
Apostles, is deduced from their supposed re- 
semblances, rather than from any scriptural 
argument, or any theological authority. That 
they are ingenious, in many cases, we are not 
disposed to deny; but that equal ingenuity 
might interchange some of them, we are in- 
clined to believe. If, however, the mind of a 
reader can readily accept these interpretations, 
and not be diverted into speculations as to 
whether some other explanation might be more 
satisfactory, if it can fix itself upon a spiritual 
truth rather than upon a symbol, or prevent its 
attention from being diverted between the sym- 
bol and the truth, it will then find in the author 
original remarks, and in the extracts in poetry 
and prose much that is edifying, elevating, aud 
soothing to the soul. It is a book for the hour, 
devoted to meditation and prayer. 

Elements of Rhetoric, by Henry Coppee, A. M Phila 
delphia: F H Butler& Co. Forsale by William Bal 
lantyne, Seventh street, Washington, D.C. 

This volume does not pretend to give an 
elaborate aud a scientific exposition of the art ol 
Rhetoric, but the author simply designs it to be 





| book to fill up a gap long perceived—the want 
| of a strictly elementary treatise on Rhetorie— 
| and, from his experience as instructor, is amply 


| has a strong bias towards Austria, as has been 


| sources. 





ture of 


an elementary work—*a manual of instruc- 
tie; werd vont-VUUh for evlwwle wd Dollog 

Mr. Coppée, as far as we can judge, has ad- 
mirably succeeded in his design ; the valuable 
information, and the clear and lucid style in 
which it is imparted, adapt the book peculiar- 
ly to its purpose. The author, who holds the 
professionship of English Literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania, has made this 


qualified to speak authoritatively on the subject. 
— 


PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND. 


The Tory Cabinet, now in power in England, 


manitested in the speeches of Lord Derby and 
Mr. D'Israeli, and in the columus of the Times 
paper. The Zimes is now the administration 
organ, and it is the habit of American editors 
to copy its articles without giving their reader’ 
warning that all that comes from that print is 
to be received in this country with many grains 
of allowance. 
ings for the new election, now in progress) 
show the state of public opinion from the best 


The speeches made at the hust- 


Hon. Mr. Bright, the great leader of the De- 
mocracy of England, at Birmingham, at a 
meeting held in the Town Hall for the nomina- 
tion of candidates, addressed a vast audience 
of electors. 
Lord Derby and his party to take side with 
Austria. He said: “If your Government is 
disposed for war, there will be agents of the 
press in London to magnify and distort every- 
thing, and to stimulate you by appeals, in some 
cases to passions that are noble, but in others 
to passions that are base, until at last this 
country, this precious gem set in a silver sea, 
which alone rides secure amid all the storms 
and tempests that agitate and perplex the 
world, will be asked to mingle in the strife, and 
English blood and English treasure will be 
again poured out like water in every part of Eu- 
rope where a battle field is to be lost or won.” 

The Hon. Mr. Osborne, in addressing the 
electors at Dover,"said: “Charity begins at 
home, and I will have no hand in plunging this 
country into a war for anything but an occasion 
of self defence. I sympathize with Italy from 
the bottom of my heart, and wish her patriots 
God speed, but I will never call on you to sup- 
port me in any measure which shall plunge this 
country into a continental war, least of all a 
war in defence of tyranny and despotism. 
[Loud cheers.} The natural alliance of this 
country, let who may be on the throne, is 
France. Our natural alliance is not with mon- 
archs, but with the French people.” [Loud 
cheering. | 

Sir Benjamin Hall, of the Borough of Maryle- 
bone, (London,) thus accounts for the conduct 
of Austria in precipitating the war in Pied- 
mont—he is addressing the electors from the 
hustings in Portland-place: “Only ten days 
ago, the Ministers of the Crown made a state- 
ment of our foreign relations, expressive of 
strong sympathy with Austria. Since the 
speeches of Lord Derby and Mr. D’Israeli in 
Parliament, the Government has considerably 
modified its expressions. But the speech of 
the Prime Minister flew like lightning on the 
wings of the telegraph to Austria, and gave en- 
couragement to that Power to pass into the 
Sardinian territories. If Government had 
showed a more determined feeling, Austria 
would not have taken that course. Oh Thurs- 
day lasgthe Cabinet met again, and remonstra- 
ted with Austria, but it was too late.” 

Mr. Edwin James, following Sir B. Hall 
asked the question, “ What course ought Eng- 
land to take in this crisis?” He was of opin- 
ion that the position of the country should be 
one of non-interference. 


He deprecated the proclivities of 
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it knows that it is, by the given word of Austria 
secure from any attack. ~ 
“It is not the intention of the 


igh 
Ola 
that may he 
quences, 

{uence of this step, 
the representations 


Imperial Coy 
made—which can at ouce, and even before the 
opening of the proposed Congress, lead to 4 
a rie es great Powers that 
1ave made extraordinary armame e 
general return toa cents eae vp r 
holds to that proposition without making ie 
alteration in it, although she cannot allo {) 
steps which she has now resolved on taking 
against Sardinia to be mad subject to the futur 
negotiations on the question of general disarma 
ment, 

The Austrian demand was received with 
great indignation by the Sardinians, and the 
Legislative Chambers preceeded at once, ou 
the motion of Count Cavour, to invest the King, 
Victor Emanuel, with dictatorial powers. The 
King immediately published a patriotic procla 
mation, in which he says, “ Let our banners 
announce to you that our object, like our war 
ery, is, Independence to Italy!” 

We also subjoin the material portion of the 
French counter manifesto made by Count 
Walewshi to the Corps Legislatif on the 26 
ult. After stating the readiness of the Emperor 
to accede to the Prussiau proposition of a Peac 


Congress, on the terms proposed by England, 


he says : 

“Yet, at the very moment when the Govern 
ment of the Emperor thought it might nourish 
the hope of a definitive entente, we learn that 
the Court of Austria refused to accept the pro 
gsition, of, her Britannic Maicsty and. ad 
dressed a direct summous to the Sardinian Goy 
ernment. While, on the one side, the Cabing 
of Vienna persists in not consenting to the at 
mission of the Italian States to the Congress, 
the meeting of which it thus renders impossible, 
on the other hand, it demands of Piedmont to 
place her army ou # peace footing and to dis 
band her volunteers—that is to say, to concede 
without delay, and to Austria alone, that which 
it had already granted to the Powers, under thi 
sole reserve of coming to an understanding with 
them about it. 

“T need not bring into relief the character of 
this step, nor dwell longer upon it to demonstrate 
the sentiments of moderation which, on the e 
trary, have never ceased to animate the Gov 
ernment of the Imperor. If the reiterated et 
forts of the tour Powers to maintain peace have 
met with obstacles, our conduet public ly attests 
that those obstacles did not come from France 
Finally, gentlemen, if war is to be the result ot 
the present complications, the Government 0! 
his Majesty will have the firm conviction of hav 
ing done everything which its diguity allowed 
it to prevent that extremity, and it is not upon 
it that the responsibility can be made to rest. 
The protestations which the Governments 0! 
Great Britain, of Russia, and of Prussia, have 
addressed to the Court of Austria, attest thal 


full justice is already rendered to us in that re 
spect. _ 

“Tn presence of this state of things, i Sat 
dinia is menaced, if, as everything leads it t0 
be presuined, her territory is invaded, France 
cannot hesitate to respond to the appeal of 4 
nation, her ally, to which she is bound by co 
mon interests and traditional sympathies, r¢ 
generated by a recent conlrateruidy mm arts 
and by the aniun contracted between the two 
reigning Houses.” 

Tue Anuance Berween France ann Res 
sta.—The London Times, on the 23d Apr 
was terribly excited and indignant at the ides 
of an alliance between France and Russia, 404 
intimates that England will be forced into th 
war, in order to resist the ambitious aims ( 
this despotic coalition. 

From the Times, Apnl 24 ’ 

“We believe we may state, from authority bul 
likely to prove incorrect, that the provisions ot 
the treaties just concluded between France and 
Russia—for we understand there are two—8"% 
of this import : a e 

“By the first treaty, Russia binds herself, 10 
the event of France being at war with Austrit 
to assist France by the co-operation of her tees 
in the Baltic and the Mediterranean, 40”: 
moreover, to place an army of observation, © 
not less than 50,000, on the Austrian froatict. 
This is the first treaty, and it is obviously ¢ 
rected immediately against England, France 
can have nothing to fear from the navy of ‘0 
tria. Ifshe seeks to strengthen herself at se 
it must be against some first-class naval Power 
and what other is there than England. se 
treaty is an agreement between France per 
Russia to unite the fleets of the two Empires! 
order to keep the navy of England in checks 
while one or both of the contracting parties 
be engaged in effecting some object a ; 
the interest or security of Great anor 
plain that the parties to this compact do be 
count upon the neutrality of England ; and : 
existence of this precautionary treaty ‘a 
self a proof that the enterprises which are “ 
to be proctected are such as it would be werd 
sible for England to allow to pass uncballenf™ 
“The Russian army of observation 15 2°” 
significant than the unity of the Imperial — 
This corps will, of course, be employed ~ 
cite insurrection among the Hungaria» . 
Sclave subjects of Austria, and it requires 
great stretch of imagination to — thes 
quickly the flames would rise, and how sil 
would spread. We cannot tell the ¢ = 
nor measure the scope of the secret DY 
standing which has prompted this ponent . 
liance—perhaps the great design may Te e 
the Rhine on the one side, and may on 
hend the Principalities, or even lean mb elie? 
Bosphorus, on the other. It is hard to oa 
that so small a matter as an Italian war al 
have rendered necessary such gigantic apt 
tions against the navy of England, or noe 
menacing demonstrations against the eas 
provinces of Austria. , 
“Tt may have been foreseen that the vibe 
tions of the two allied despots must oe at 
resistance of all Germany, and render neces - 
the blockade of the ports upon the Baltic ne 
it may have been considered that, ho 
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Sir De Lacy Evaas, at the same time and 


peaceable may be the intentions of Englas 





ernment to retract the proposition it. before fi 
vefore 
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mplated impediments 
ain might render her ab 
sible. 
on m2 mane tweety seems tq 
some knowledge or 
gested ection of Austria, for 
~ case Austria should invade 
rll war against her withia fi 
*iolation of the Piedmontese 
be closer than that whid 
pa In the event of Aust 
Sinia ‘the two fleets will sail 
Baltic and in the pepeneg = 
of observation will occupy I u 
The Times sums up as follo 
« These = a a 
1d they offer us ] 
vealed sl we y ahere to what 
gaid—that 50 long as a 
Italy, or to the invasion an pr 
Italian territories, we need - 
in it. If, however, the tide of a 
roll nearer home, if France an 
attack Austria m Germany 
rchance, her indemnity in 
Feo if Prussia should be 
tribution of territory, then, w 
of these treaties of offence wou 
than a partition of Europe, @ 
, of self-preservation wor 
consider whether we can better 
upon the Continent of Euroy 
homesteads. These are seriou 
though in England we are ul 
ring to keep clear, if possibl 
nental complications, we are 
convinced that the existence 
man Power is essential to our 
The Times of the 30th says, 
the two treaties, or convent 
ments between France and 
nothing essential to retract. 
“In fact, it is not in the nt 
treaty, to be known in its dete 
after signature ; but the main 
beyond a doubt.’ 
The Daily News asserts tha 
exist as those described by th 
that the convention or agreet 
a treaty which has been sig 
Powers belongs to the same cl 
documents as that which Eng 
Austria at an eafly period of 
The Herald says, it has the 
state that no secret treaty ha 
tween France and Russia. T 
merely agreed to place 50,000 
tion on the Galician frontiers 
The Herald has, at the si 
graphic dispatch from Turkey 
a Russian army of 60,000 n 
the Dnieper, thereby threater 


frontier. 

The effect of the 7imes 
stock exchange was most dis 
dreds‘of failures immediately 





The Christian Examiner | 
an article on (Ist) the Parsees, 
pers; (2d) on Chateaubrian 
tory of the Doctrine of the 
Pioneer Bishop, being an int 
Bishop Asbury, with whic 
friends will be pleased. Also 
ing allusion to Dr. Channing, 
Bunsen, one of the great light 
Church in Prussia, together w 

The Westminster Review 
containing several articles wl 
the friends of literature, has 
Italian Question,” and one u 
Political Position in Europe,’ 
culiar value, at the present m 
fee! an iuterest in public affui 

The Edinburgh Review fo 
several articles of especial inte 
readers. The article upon “ 
and Italy,” will attract geners 
those upon the “ West Indies, 
“Slave Trade,” cannot fail to 
tion of all political parties in t 
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A Free-Soil paper is to } 
Joseph’s, Missouri. The stat 
rounds of the press that this 1 
of its kind in the State is a 
There are four or five Free } 
Louis, and, if we are not w 
more than one in existenc 
towns, 

A Frer-Soirer Exectrep 
Genevirve—We have just 
gence of the election, on Mon 

> James, Ksq,., to the office 
city % Ste. Genevieve, Miasor 
Was AMOg the first and bok 


F ree-Soilisu jy Missouri, and 
ognised throughout the State 
ablest of the theusands of y 
State who have eninjled then 
Republican banner tur the ba 
tional Democracy had not ev: 
offer an o position to hig elec 

Thus the towns and cite; 
and railroads are continually 
to a feeling which is finding i 
the interior. Krom every pal 
most cheering news is daily 1 
results of the coming electio 
ginning to be shadowed forth 
of time ” itself is almost set 


the slave power is now iney 
Democrat. 


Massacnvserts.— The t 
Ment was carried, Monday, b: 
majority in a total vote of les 

4ps not more than 30,000. 
Counties all give majorities a 
eastern counties as uniformly | 
field and Worcester are the 
Voted against it. “Thou cai 
i.” It is the victory of a 1 
narrow conceit, and religio 
bigotry, and will return to pla, 
who assisted in winning it. 





In consequence of inform 
Canvassers of Wisconsin reje 
cast at the recent election fo 
of the State. The returns | 
Ax Columbia, Juneau, Ric 
andj Winnebago, were reject 
7 the county seals were not 

ose from Brown, Fond d 

hitowoc, sagen Piere 

rempeleau, were reject 
that the returns were not o 
xed by the statute for the cot 

Towing out of these votes 
not overcome, the majority 
publican candidate. Wit 
“e vote for Supreme Judge s 
Wron —e - - - 

Uiam P, Lynde . 
Scattering — ; 
 Paine’s Majority -  - 
on Judge of the First Cir 

Vid Noggle - - - 
John M. ind fine 

For Judge 
A. 8. Sloan - ’ ana 
- KE, ; *y . “ ‘ , 
., or Judge of the 
David Taylor . - - ~ 

‘8. Talmadge - . 
. The total vote of the State 
Jected counties, is 118,163. 

Tue Istanarouis ELEct 
yd Repusiican Masonry. 
in Indianapolis, Ma: 

& triumph for the Re 
®Xpected, but in a gain ov. 
ett 250 votes. heb 
Maz ¢ Republican candidate 
Pew ta received 1,895 vote 
} og Opponent, James Mc 
"The following were el 
yor, S. D. Maxwell; Mar: 
} Pond Clerk, John G. Ws 
kets M. Jameson ; Attorne 
Bilas nsineer, James Wood, 
a > . 
W. Robi’, we Colestock ; 


All 
h 
tio 


Th is 


fits, Republicans, except Sp 
iden 08 election was due 


ns, 
The§Republicans elect nine 


